66                             MR.     BALDWIN
The first picture that the public had of the new star in the Conservative firmament came from an article in The Times on the following morning: "It is strange/' it ran "that so simple and modest a man should have had so important a share in making political history. . * . He is a business man with strong leanings to art and letters." If not quite accurate as regards Mr. Baldwin's simplicity it was a fair picture of a man who had got to be accounted among the major statesmen of his day. Somewhere else he was described as "the best liked man in the House of Commons." It is sufficient to say that he was generally respected at the moment he was destined for high office.
Mr. Bonar Law's speech had given the malcontents the firm lead they required, and Mr. Lloyd George had of necessity to resign. The fallen Prime Minister embarked immediately on his election campaign. The "dynamic force" made its last vulgar appeal to the idle and curious who awaited its journey northward on the principal railway platforms on the route. Things augured well in contrast for "the business man with leanings to art and letters/' Sir Robert Home, like Mr. Chamberlain, decided to leave the Exchequer for the wilderness, and Mr. Baldwin, who had some insight into the workings of the Treasury, filled the vacated post. The dissolution of Parliament took place within a week and the new Government had by the end of November a clear majority of 73.
When the mind is cast back over this tedious trend of events it may appear that an unexpected person arose in a fortuitous manner. The casual always in politics appears to play a greater part than the causal. In truth it is never so. The sieve of events inevitably saves for itself the largest figures according to the purpose it has in view. The man who in the most part represents the feeling of his times need never lose himself. That was the position of Mr. Baldwin during the fall of the Coalition. As President of the Board of Trade he had been a silent watcher of the skies. When Lord Curzon saw the East ablaze he had wondered how long the